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Aceting 


* George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


How Can We Make Jobs for All Now? 


Announcer: 


The Reader’s Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stirring ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives you both 
sides of issues affecting your life 
and mine. America’s Town Meet- 
ing is produced by Town Hall of 
New York, and tonight we are the 
guests of a Town Meeting host 
committee here at the Civic Audi- 
torium in Pasadena, California, 
where five authorities discuss a 
topic that involves the economic 
future of the entire country. 

. Now, to open this important ses- 
sion, The Reader’s Digest brings 
you the president of Town Hall 
and moderator of America’s Town 
' Meeting, Mr. George V. Denny, 


Jr. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. What’s 
the first question you hear return- 
ing servicemen ask? What’s the 
question they are asking in army 


posts all over the world? What’s 
the question warworkers are asking 
as they turn away from the closed 
doors of war plants throughout the 
country? 

Yes, we all know the answer. 
They want to know where they 
can find jobs. Jobs for all who 
want to work is the number one 
problem before America today and 
in the days ahead. 

So tonight, your Town Meeting 
is bringing you the first in a series 
of programs on problems of te- 
conversion under the title, “How 
Can We Make Jobs for All Now?” 

Mr. Donald Nelson, former 
chairman of the War Production 
Board and now president of the 
Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers; Senator Hugh 
B. Mitchell of the State of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Victor Reuther, direc- 
tor of the War Policies Division 
of the United States Automobile 
Workers, C.I.O.; and Mr. Edgar 
C. Hummel, vice-president and 
general manager of the Utility 


Electric Steel Foundry; and Mr. 
Donald Kingsley, deputy director 
of the United States Employment 
Service will serve as our authorities. 
To give us a background on to- 
night’s question, and to state the 
Government’s position on _ this 
problem, we are very happy to 
present as our first speaker, Mr. 
Donald Kingsley. (Applause.) 


Mr. Kingsley: 

In the months following Pearl 
Harbor, we fundamentally changed 
cur national economy. Entire new 
industries employing millions of 
workers sprang into being, and 
great civilian industries like auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and radios 
disappeared for the duration. 

At the peak of our war effort, 
our war production equaled that 
of the rest of the world combined. 
To achieve this record production 
new plants were built, old plants 
transformed, millions of new work- 
ers recruited and other millions 
transferred, materials allocated, 
and workers directed to essential 
work. 

In answer to the needs of war, 
seven million workers who had 
never worked before took jobs. 
Nearly four million migrated to 
other states. Millions more were 
transferred from civilian industries 
to war plants. 

With victory our problents con- 
tinue. Plants and facilities must 
be reconverted, civilian industries 
reestablished, workers transferred 


from war to civilian plants, and 
from swollen wartime communities 
to peacetime centers of industry 
and trade. 

All of this takes time, and time 
is of the essence. The first con- 
cern of the Government has been 
to speed the reconversion process. 
The day after Japan surrendered 
all manpower controls were elimi- 
nated. Gas rationing was abolished. 
Transportation restrictions were 
modified. And orders limiting the 
use of materials in such civilian 
products as automobiles, washing 
machines, and refrigerators were 
lifted. 

The first phase of the Govern- 
ment’s program was one of clear- 
ing the wartime decks so that pri- 
vate enterprise can go into action 
and provide jobs. 

But, this was not enough. There 
were still bottleneck problems. 
Some materials—lumber, for ex- 
ample—and some components were 
dangerously short to meet the needs 
of reconversion. So the office of 
war mobilization and reconversion 
established an interagency commit- 
tee to give positive assistance in 
such bottleneck situations. 


The United States Employment 
Service, with its national network 
of local offices and its knowledge 
of the job outlook in every com- 
munity in the country, undertook 
the task of guiding the thousands 
of stranded migrant warworkers to 
new locations where job prospects 
are better. In many communities, 


the USES has taken the lead in 
stimulating local job planning, and 
in every community it has placed 
at the disposal of local manage- 
ment and labor groups its com- 
prehensive labor market informa- 
tion, 

Finally, our national employ- 
ment service has undertaken the 
important task of finding new jobs 
for our returning veterans. 

During this transition period two 
great dangers confront us. There 
is a danger that the forced idleness 
of a substantial part of our work- 
ing population will impair the 
purchasing power upon which our 
Jater market for civilian produc- 
tion depends. Because of this 
danger, President Truman has 
recommended to the Congress the 
expansion of Social Security cov- 
erage and an increase in unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

Enactment of such an expanded 
program will provide a cushion 
of purchasing power against the 
day when new cars, new refriger- 
ators, and new vacuum cleaners 
flow in volume from our assembly 
lines. 

The second danger is psycho- 
logical. It is that we will again 

become afraid of our own produc- 
tive powers, and our own ability 
to provide jobs for all. 

It is in the light of this danger 
that adoption by Congress of the 
Wagner-Murray Full Employment 
_ Bill would be particularly sig- 
nificant, for it would be an an- 


nouncement to all that the people 
of this country, whether represent- 
ing management, labor, or govern- 
ment, never again intend to permit 
continued mass unemployment in 
America. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Kingsley, for a 
statement of the government’s posi- 
tion. Now, for an over-all state- 
ment of principles, let’s hear from 
the man who for two and half 
years served as chairman of our 
War Production Board, coordinat- 
ing the tremendous productive 
capacities of this country into a 
gigantic war machine, Mr. Donald 


Nelson, now president of the 
Society of Independent Motion 
Picture Producers. Mr. Nelson, 
how can we make jobs for all 
now? (Applause.) 

Mr. Nelson: 


Mr. Denny, I know we can make 
jobs for every able-bodied man 
and woman in this country who 
wants to work. We can add 
mightily in bringing prosperity to 
the people of other countries if we 
will follow certain principles dur- 
ing this period of reconversion 
that we followed during the war. 

I can only give you a bird’s-eye 
view of these principles, but here 
they are. The first thing we must 
remember is that jobs come as a 
result of people working together 
to produce things and services for 
the rest of us. 

During the war it is the Govern- 


ment which furnishes the initiative 
and provides the market for most 
of our production. During peace- 
time, in our kind of economy, it 
is individual enterprise, the imagi- 
nation, ingenuity and skill of groups 
of men and organizations that must 
furnish the initiative. A year ago 
today, as a government official, and 
for two preceding years, I was 
doing my utmost to increase the 
productive capacity of this country 
for wat. Today I am associated 
with a group of men who have 
done their war job well and are 
now applying their resources and 
skills to the business of making 
more and better motion pictures 
for a larger and larger market at 
lower cost. In doing this they 
will help create jobs for more 
people. 

This is one of the first principles 
we must observe. Managers of in- 
dustry must think in terms of mak- 
ing more goods at lower prices, 
not by reducing wages or creating 
lower standards for labor, but by 
using initiative and ingenuity to 
reduce the cost of production and 
distribution. 

Industry must get more and 
more goods to the public at prices 
the public can afford to pay. In- 
dustry must find a way to cooperate 
with labor through labor manage- 
ment committees, such as were 
used so successfully during the 
war. 


Industry must decentralize, and 
must expand in some of the sec- 


tions of the United States which | 
before the war had less than their 
proper share of industry. 

Expansion must take place on 
the Pacific Coast, in the Southeast, 
and in the Southwest, particularly. | 
In an expanded economy, industry 
must take chances and they must. 
not be penalized for taking 
chances, and this brings us to Gov- | 
ernment. 

Our tax system must be revised. | 
The Government must give every 
encouragement to private industry 
to expand and to do more business. 
The Government must not compete 
with industry in production or in 
the precipitant sale of the tre- 
mendous surpluses which have 
accumulated from the war. Con- 
tracts with industry must be termi- 
nated promptly and inventories 
gotten out of plants. 

Government must make avail- 
able at. once machine tools and 
facilities which the Government 
owns and which industry needs in 
order to produce more for ex- 
panded economy. 


The Government must do all it 
can to prevent monopoly in in- 
dustry. Monopolistic practices con- 
tract our economy whereas we 
must expand it. 


And there are certain principles 
which labor must follow if we are 
to have jobs for all. Labor must 
think in terms of expansion, not 
contraction. Jurisdictional disputes 
seldom ever help the employee, but 
always hinder production. Machin- 


ery must be set up to stop juris- 
dictional disputes which are always 
destructive. Labor must do away 
with restrictions which they place 
on production. Featherbed prac- 
tices must be abolished. 

Labor must realize that it is not 
a question of how much we pay 
per hour or per day of work. It 
is the labor cost on each item that 
really counts. 

These principles can be applied 
in building more homes, more 
furniture, more radios, more things 
to reduce the amount of work that 
has to be done in homes—such as 
washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators. They can be ap- 
plied to produce more automobiles 
and the greatest system of trans- 
portation by land, sea, and air that 
the world has ever known. 

I’m sure, Mr. Reuther, you and 
the other members of our panel 
cannot take exception to these prin- 
ciples, the most important of 
which I want to repeat in conclu- 
sion is that American business, 
with the cooperation of labor, 
management, and government, must 
produce more goods at lower costs 
and sell them to more people in 
this country and throughout the 
world. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Donald Nelson, for 
a challenging and simplified state- 
ment of principles that ought to 
be a help to this discussion. Now, 
here is your old friend, Victor 
Reuther, director of the War Pol- 


icy Division of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.0., who will, 
I expect, inject a note of contro- 
versy into this discussion. Mr. 
Reuther. (Applause.) 


Mr. Reuther: 


I'm really very encouraged, Mr. 
Nelson, by your forceful and con- 
vincing argument that Government 
apply the lessons it has learned 
from war production to the task of 
providing jobs for all in peace- 
time, for, as you well know, our 
gigantic war production program 
would have been impossible with- 
out Government’s coordination. 

Unfortunately, far too many in 
business and, I might add, in the 
Halls of Congress, have a touching: 
faith that, if only Government 
would leave business completely 
alone, through some miraculous 
manner we shall drift into a peace- 
time economy of full production 
and full employment. 

Now, labor no more than you, 
Mr. Nelson, shares that naive hope. 
That’s why labor and many veteran 
organizations and others are vig- 
orously pressing for speedy passage 
of the Murray Full Employment 
Bill which provides, however, at 
best only the framework for future 
concrete action and specific pro- 
grams. But of course it will re- 
quire more than the passage of an- 
other law. 

To begin with, as Mr. Nelson 
said, we need to apply our war- 
time experiences, We must set up 
a peace production board to coor- 


dinate our peacetime offensive 
against the new enemy—unemploy- 
ment and economic insecurity. 
Under this board we must estab- 
lish industry and area councils 
composed of government, manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture, and the 
consumer representatives for down- 
to-earth planning at the industry 
plant and community level. 

That's the machinery for the 
management-labor cooperation Mr. 
Nelson expounds. Under _ this 
peace production board there must 
also be a system of public author- 
ities, comparable to the TVA, 
for the purpose of launching vast 
programs for river valley develop- 
ment, slum clearance, health and 
recreational centers, and in general 
for undertaking those broad tasks 
of national reconstruction which 
ptivate enterprise alone cannot 
hope to accomplish. 

Now during the wartime years 
public enterprise—not private— 
and public investment has made 
possible a vast expansion of our 
industrial facilities. The aircraft 
industry developed from 44th 
peacetime industry in 1939 to the 
Number One industry in our eco- 
nomy with over two million work- 
ers. 

Now at the best there will be 
permanent postwar jobs for but 
250,000 in the aircraft industry. 
What of the 1,750,000 jobless, vast 
numbers of whom are returning 
veterans. 

The answer for them and their 
millions of jobless buddies lies in 


the using of these vast war plants | 
most of which can be used for pro- 
viding jobs for all. Will they be | 
used ? 

The Willow Run Local of the 
United Auto Workers, C.I.O., has 
pointed out that the public author- 
ities similar to TVA can operate | 
these strategically located and ul- | 
tramodern facilities for the mass 
production of low cost housing 
and lightweight streamlined rail-_ 
road rolling stock. : 

The feasibility of this plan has 
not been controverted but it has 
been given the silent treatment. 
Because it subordinates the vested 
interest in both the building and 
railroad industries to considerations 
of national interest, the plan de- 
clares that the national interest 
would be served by putting mod- 
ern housing within the economic 
reach of millions of American fam- 
ilies of low income who have al- 
ways been ignored by private build- 
ers. 

It points out that the whole eco- 
nomy would be given a lift by 
use of the most modern rolling 
stock permitting an increase in the 
pay load and the drastic scaling 
down of transportation costs. Such 
a program would make a substan- 
tial contribution to our full em- 
ployment budget. 

In addition, we must achieve a 
wage - price - profits relationship 
which puts ever more purchasing 
power into the pockets of low- 
income families who together con- 


stitute the greatest market of the 
vast production machine. 


Profits should come through the 
reduction of unit costs which re- 
sult from capacity operations and 
constant technical improvements. 
Prices must be held or lowered 
while the benefits of technological 
progress and increased labor pro- 
ductivity must be passed on to 
labor in the form of higher wages 
and shorter hours, and as well to 
the consumer. 

Unparalleled war profits and fa- 
vorable government tax provisions 
already enable industry to initiate 
such a policy now. 

Labor also must be taken out of 
competition by industry-wide wage 
agreements based on the principle 
of equal pay for equal work re- 
gardless of geographical areas. 

Above all, we cannot lie back 
and wait complacently for the sup- 
posed great backlog of savings and 
pent-up demands to assert them- 
selves, for out of the total of 165 
billion dollars of government 
bonds now outstanding 105 bil- 
lion are held by institutions and 
only 25 billion dollars are War 
Savings Bonds held by individual 
consumers. There is not a suffi- 
cient backlog of purchasing power 
to finance a lasting postwar boom. 

Our task as a Nation is one of 
converting our wartime tools for 
destruction into peacetime tools of 
plenty, and to provide enough pur- 
chasing power to consume the pro- 
ducts of these tools. 


Labor stands ready to help Amer- 
ica to do this job knowing that 
there is no other way to uproot 
the causes of war and fascism and 
clear the road for a march to 
abundance and peace. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Victor Reuther. I 
certainly must congratulate those 
first three speakers for condensing 
an awful lot of material into a very 
short space of time. If the other 
two speakers do as well, we'll have 
a lot to think about. 

Mr. Nelson has suggested that 
business must expand westward, so 
tonight we have a vigorous spokes- 
man for western industry, the vice 
president and general manager of 
the Utility Electric Steel Foundry 
Company and president of the Met- 
al Trade Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Southern California, Mr. 
Edward C. Hummel. Mr. Hummel. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Hummel: 

I am heartily in agreement with 
all Mr. Nelson has said and some 
of the things which Mr. Reuther 
has said. Mr. Reuther believes that 
Government can play a greater 
part in creating a society of full 
employment and abundance than I 
do. Iam suspicious, Mr. Reuther, 
of any plan by which Government 
starts out with the sole objective 
of creating jobs. 

I agree with Mr. Nelson that- 
jobs come as a result of some peo- 
ple working together to produce 


goods and services for the rest of 
us, and that during peacetime the 
initiative must be provided by pri- 
vate individuals with skill and im- 
agination who are spurred on by 
the profit motive. 

No section of the American peo- 
ple is more vitally concerned with 
the necessity of jobs for all than 
those of us who are engaged in 
the manufacturing industry. Why? 
It’s obvious. 

If people don’t have jobs, manu- 
facturers can’t sell their products. 
In its own self-interest, industry 
must encourage every sound meth- 
od of promoting the highest pos- 
sible level of employment. 

For the same reason industry ap- 
proves high wages, increased stand- 
ards of living, and economic and 
social progress. However, Mr. 
Reuther, workers throughout the 
country must turn in the highest 
possible productivity for man-hour 
of work. This develops low unit 
cost for the goods they make and 
builds up high wages for them- 
selves. 

If we are to maintain and in- 
crease standards of living, prices 
must be kept down by keeping 
costs down. The workers of the 
country themselves will write that 
ticket. 

Mr. Reuther has just said he 
doesn’t believe there is a sufficient 
amount of purchasing power to 
catry us through the reconversion 
period. Just let me give you some 
figures I got this morning from a 
responsible treasury official, The 
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total amount of Series E War 
Bonds which are limited exclusive- 
ly to individuals, on July 31, was 
in excess of 40 billions of dollars. 

Do you know how much loose 
cash there is in the pockets of all 
the people in the country today? 
I can tell you. It’s approximately 
26 billions of dollars. 

What was it in normal times? 
Approximately six or seven bil- 
lions of dollars. 


This treasurer told me this morn- — 


ing, in addition to that, that the | 
time-savings deposits of the people, | 


in the banks of the country, amount 
to approximately 22 billion dollars 
more of buying power. This is 
about three times the amount in 
normal periods. This excludes the 
amount of money in checking ac- 
counts, the value of life insurance 
policies, and the cash available 
from marketable securities. Cer- 
tainly it is more liquid purchasing 
power than is necessary to carry 
us through any foreseeable period 
of reconversion. 

Industry is moving ahead with 
positive confidence. A recent sur- 
vey among several thousand man- 
ufacturing countries indicated that 
at no time during even the top 
of reconversion would employ- 
ment drop below prewar levels. 
When they get going again, they 
will employ 30 per cent more peo- 
ple than they did in 1939. 

Over 60 per cent of these com- 
panies have practically no recon- 
version problems at all, and only 
11 per cent of all manufacturers 


will require in excess of 30 days 
to get started on peacetime pro- 
duction. Those companies requir- 
ing more than 30 days to recon- 
vert indicate they expect to have 
all their employees back to work 
within 12 weeks. 

No, Mr. Reuther, I cannot agree 
with you that we are approaching 
mass unemployment running into 
millions, 

In the light of these facts, you 
can see why industry is opposed 
to legislation requiring the Federal 
Government to guarantee to unem- 
ployed workers $25 a week or the 
difference between this amount and 
the credit they received from their 
respective states for 26 weeks out 
of the year. 


How can you expect industry to 
accomplish its full part in employ- 
ment if Government makes it more 
attractive for people to loaf? (Ap- 
plause.) 1 hope it may be made 
clear to everyone in the months 
ahead that loafing is unattractive, 
unprofitable, and unpatriotic. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This applies equally to capital, 
management, and labor. Capital 
must be invested in new plants and 
expand old ones in all the chan- 
nels of business. If capital chooses 
to remain idle to the detriment of 
expanding needs, it should be pe- 
nalized. (Applause.) 

Management must produce the 
maximum goods, distribute them 
economically, and be satisfied with 
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the smallest unit of profit consist- 
ent with financial soundness. 

Management must assume respon- 
sibility for the welfare of its em-. 
ployees, share ideas on products 
and plans, and fully acquaint its 
workers with what happens to 
earnings. 

And while we are on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Reuther, why shouldn’t 
labor unions be a little more open 
about their financial affairs and 
policies? (Applause.) 

I am delighted that Mr. Nelson 
emphasized housing and related in- 
dustries as a rich field for more 
jobs. One of the largest and most 
important outlets for employment 
lies in the construction industry, 
Industrial properties first, as they 
provide jobs, and then millions of 
private homes. This industry will 
use immense amounts of material 
and supplies and give jobs to hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

Individual enterprise is not 
afraid of its responsibilities, but we 
must have the whole-hearted coop- 
eration of all the people to do our 
part in producing jobs for all 
those who want to work now. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Hummel. Well, 
it looks like we are going to have 
a little argument after all. You 
have all spoken on what Govern- 
ment should do. Now we have a 
United States Senator who has 
been traveling all over the country 
studying the problems of reconver- 


VICTOR G. REUTHER—Still in his early 
thirties, Victor Reuther of Detroit, Mich., 
is assistant director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C.I.O. Mr. Reuther was 
one of the first international representa- 
tives of the U.A.W. He has been a 
delegate to all conventions of the U.A.W. 
unions, and has seryed as chairman of the 
Constitution Committee and the Resolu- 
tions Committee. For almost three years, 
beginning in February, 1933, Victor Reu- 
ther and his brother Walter traveled 
through England, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia, China, and Japan, working in plants 
and observing the production methods and 
social and economic conditions of these 
countries. 

A member of the Policy Committee of 
the Labor Production Division of the War 
Production Board in Washington, Mr. 
Reuther also served on the Detroit Trans- 
portation Committee, the Detroit Voca- 
tional Training for Warworkers Advisory 
Committee, and the Detroit District War 
Manpower Policy Committee. 


DONALD MARR NELSON—Donald Nelson, 
now president of the Society of Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Producers, was 
formerly chairman of the War Production 
Board. Mr, Nelson was botn in Han- 
nibal, Missouri, in 1888, and received his 
B.S. degree from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1911. 


In 1912, Mr. Nelson became a chemical 
engineer. with Sears, Roebuck & Co. in 
Chicago. After nine years he became 
manager of the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing department. In 1926 he became as- 
sistant in the general merchandise office, 
and was promoted to general merchandise 


sion with the Mead Committee for 

the past two weeks, the Honorable 

Hugh B. Mitchell, Democrat of the 

State of Washington. Senator 
. Mitchell. (Applause.) 


Senator Mitchell: 


Mr. Nelson, Mr. Reuther, and 
Mr, Hummel all have ignored that 
old bugaboo of our economic sys- 
tem—business depression, All the 
business brains and genius of this 
country have failed to find a cure 
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manager a year later. In 1930 he was made 
yice president in charge of merchandising 
and from 1939 until he resigned to be- 
come chairman of WPB, was executive 
vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

During the war years, Mr. Nelson also 
has been at various times acting director 
of procurement for the Treasury Depart- 
ment; coordinator of national defense pur- 
chases; director of purchases in the Office 
of Production Management; executive di- 
rector of the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cation Board; and director of priorities 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. In 1944, Mr. Nelson went as an 
emissary from the United States to China 
to discuss military and economic problems 
with Chiang Kai-shek. 


HUGH B. MITCHELL — When Mon C. 
Wallgren became Governor of Washing- 
ton in January, 1945, he appointed Hugh 
B. Mitchell, 37, as United States Senator 
to fill out his unexpired term. Senator 
Mitchell, formerly a newspaperman, had 
beeen Governor Wallgren’s secretary for 
12 years. A Democrat, Senator Mitchell 
is now a member of the Mead Commit- 
tee which is investigating problems of 
reconyersion on the West Coast. 


EDGAR C. HUMMEL—Mr. Hummel is 
vice president and general manager of 
Utility Electric Steel Foundry and a di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


DONALD KINGSLEY—Mr. Kingsley is a 
deputy director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


for this economic cancer. In pro- 
viding jobs for all now, we must 
take into consideration this fun- 
damental problem and courageous- 
ly attempt its solution. 

As a member of the subcommit- 
tee which, in the Senate of the 
United States, is considering the 
full employment legislation, I 
think the Murray Full Employment 
Bill represents the first serious ef- 
fort on the part of Congress to 
end depressions. (Applause.) 


The Full Employment Bill has 
been pending in the Senate of the 
United States for months. It is 
but a step forward. It does not 
give the full answer, but it will 
help us attain that answer. It ac- 
cepts for the Federal Government, 
for the first time, the responsibility 
for controlling the economic curve 
and thus eliminating business cy- 
cles. 

Under the proposed bill, the 
President will supervise the prepar- 
ation of a national budget to pro- 
vide full employment volume of 
production. In Congress there will 
be established a joint committee 
on the national budget to facilitate 
the handling of emergency legis- 
lation. 

Thus, Congress would take the 
lead in providing the type of plan- 
ning board advocated by Mr. 
Reuther. 

The Mead Committee investiga- 
tion of reconversion problems 
brought me to the West Coast. 
The hearings which we have had 
indicate to me that business in gen- 
eral is depending greatly upon the 
Federal Government. The testi- 
mony does not support the conten- 
tion that everything will be all 
right if business is only left alone 
or given some slight tax assist- 
ance. When business talks to the 
committee, it outlines a vast field 
in which Government help is nec- 
essary. 

One of the most important fields 
for government action today is the 


disposal of surplus property. Con- 
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gress passed a surplus property bill 
in October of 1944. This law 
among other things called upon 
the Surplus Property Board to 
write a definite program for the 
disposal of government aluminum 
plants within three months after 
the passage of the act. Yet to- 
day, ten full months later, no final 
and definite program has been 
adopted. 

I charge that this slowness of 
the Government is caused by the 
conflicting attitudes of industry it- 
self, and so today instead of having 
some ready-made transition pro- 
gram, we must still search out a 
way to get the aluminum plants 
into production and thus into the 
job-making business. 

We, in the Pacific Northwest, 
have the makings of a great new 
light-metals industry. The Nation 
spent some $150,000,000 in build- 
ing aluminum production facilities. 
It can now utilize these facilities 
to promote peace by increasing the 
total of national wealth. It can 
use them to promote a better re- 
gional economy. It can use them 
as the tools in the vehicles of full 
employment. 

This reconversion, however, calls 
for a planned transition from war 
to peace production. Industry 
finds itself unprepared to accept 
the responsibility for peacetime 
production when it is not sure of 
immediate aluminum markets. Four 
great industrial companies told my 
committee they were confident of 
eventual demand for light metals, 


but they could not recommend 
that their companies assume the 
tremendous initial expense of pur- 
chasing outright the war facilities 
now available for peace. 

So the question becomes one of 
whether the National Government 
will assume some of the risks en- 
tailed in the research and produc- 
tion costs of this new industry. 
As a Nation we have never deter- 
mined what it would mean if all 
the trains and trucks were made 
of aluminum and the freight sav- 
ings passed on to the consumer. 

Why not lease these war facili- 
ties on a profit-sharing basis. In 
two, three, or four years, the Gov- 
ernment would know the true sale 
value of the property and the 
company would know the value of 
the facility in the light of the 
market requirements. 


The Government’s answer is be- 
ing made in Washington today. 
It’s being drafted by the Surplus 
Property Board. On its answer 
will depend the decision as to 
whether we will write a hard peace 
or a soft peace for ourselves. 

We must and will write a good 
and prosperous peace for our peo- 
ple. The great productive facili- 
ties into which we have poured the 
efforts, the skill, the knowledge, 
the money of our people, must be 
used as an instrument of peace and 
a well of happiness for all ‘people. 

We must face these questions of 
demobilization or remobilization of 
the greatest productive capacity 
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ever achieved by a single people in| 
history. These factories and facil-| 
ities are here. They were created 
by the needs of war. But they must 
be productive of peacetime jobs, 
peacetime goods, and peacetime en- 
terprise. | 

Today this Nation has a respon- | 
sibility above that of any other na- | 
tion. This was impressed upon me 
when I was in Norway not so many 
weeks ago, A Norwegian official 
told me, “We are watching the 
United States. You know,” he said, 
“Norway is looking to the United 
States to prove by its own full 
employment that democracy has the 
answer to the economic questions 


of thoughtful peoples everywhere.” 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Mitchell. 
Well, you gentlemen have certainly 
laid the foundation for a good dis- 
cussion and a great many questions. 
l see the assistant moderators out 
in the audience buzzing around 
very excitedly, so I expect there are 
a great many here in this represen- 
tative Pasadena audience. In the 
meantime, let’s pause briefly for 
station identification. 


Announcer: 


You are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting, the program that 
gives you both sides of questions 
vitally important to you, sponsored 
by the most widely read of all 
magazines, The Reader's Digest. 
Tonight, Donald Nelson, Senator 


Hugh B. Mitchell, Victor Reuther, 
E. C. Hummel, and Donald Kings- 
ley are discussing the topic “How 
Can We Make Jobs for All Now?” 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 


period immediately following, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Just write to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and enclose 
10 cents to cover the. cost of print- 
ing and’ mailing. Now, Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
for the questions. Tonight we're 
making a slight change in our 
procedure and we're using hand 
microphones down here in the au- 
dience in the Pasadena Civic Audi- 
torium, instead of our customary 
parabolic microphones. TIl walk 
up and down these aisles, first on 
one side of the hall and then the 
other and carry this little micro- 
phone right directly to the ques- 
tioners who want to ask questions 
of the speakers and the speakers 
will answer from the platform. I’m 
standing here beside a very hand- 
some man with a lovely brown 
coat and a beautiful red tie- on. 
He happens to be Mr. Henry 
Kearns, the president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Let’s give him a hand. 
(Applause.) Mr. Kearns, welcome 
to our Town Meeting. 

Mr. Kearns: Yd like to direct 
my question to Senator Mitchell, 
if you please. Referring principally 
to small business that normally 
supplies 60 to 70 per cent of em- 
ployment, in your opinion, are 
government controls a better an- 
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swer to full employment than en- 
coufagement to private business” 
through re-establishment of the 
profit motive? This has been lost 
in the squeeze in many cases be- 
tween price ceilings and increased 
costs. 

Mr. Denny: He asks a mean ques- 
tion; Senator Mitchell. 

Senator Mitchell: I think the 
only answer to that is a combina- 
tion of Government and industry. 
Certainly the profit motive is the 
basis for the development of our 
economic system. It must be con- 
tinued and made a greater in- 
centive. However, in the aluminum 
industry, concerning which I spoke 
tonight, it was monopoly operating 
in a profit atmosphere which kept 
that industry from developing into 
the size that we needed for this 
war. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Mitchell. Mr. Hummel, have you 
anything to add to that? Are you 


satisfied with that answer, Mr. 
Kearns? 
Mr. Kearns: Yes. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Fine. 


We'll take the young lady right 
here in the red dress. 

Lady: My question is to— 

Mr. Denny: What is your name, 
please? 

Lady: Carol Fisher. 

Mr. Denny: And you live here 
in Pasadena? 

Lady: No, I live in Sierra Madre. 

Mr. Denny: Sietra Ma-where’s 
that? (Laughter.) 

Lady: Six miles east of here. 

Mr. Denny: Oh, I thought it was 
in a foreign country. (Laughter.) 
Go right ahead. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Nelson. Why shouldn’t the 
Government compete with in- 
dustry? Don’t you think if the 
Government competed, there would 
be more people working? 

Mr. Denny: Why shouldn’t the 
Government compete with industry, 
Mr. Nelson? If it did, why 
wouldn’t there be more people 
working? 

Mr. Nelson: Well, if the Gov- 
ernment starts competing with in- 
dustry, in my opinion, there’d be 
fewer people working. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Nelson. Here’s a lady over here 
in the second aisle. Oh, has Mr. 
Reuther a comment? All right, 
Mr. Reuther. Go ahead. 

Mr. Reuther: Yes, 1 should like 
to comment, I think. The answer 
to this whole question is that pri- 
vate industry will provide all the 
employment they possibly can but 
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they should not throw the monke 
wrench in the plans for providin 
additional jobs which they canno 
do. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: You'd better stic 
there, Mr. Reuther. Here’s an-} 
cther question coming up for you 
from a red-haired lady right here) 
on the third row. : 

Lady: Mr. Reuther, don’t most 
of those billions of savings belong 
to the top million of population 
and less than a billion belong to 
the lowest fifty million of popula- 
tion whose incomes are under 
$1,000 a year and who are most 
apt to be out of work? 

Mr. Denny: That question 
should have been directed to Mr. 
Hummel. But all right, Mr. 
Reuther and then Mr. Hummel will 
take it up. 

Mr. Reuther: Well, Ive. pre- 
sented some figures in line with 
what she said. Mr. Hummel pre- 
sented some other figures, but I 
leave it to you and to the vast 
radio audience as to how many 
individual citizens in this country 
who are just ordinary people have 
enough in savings and War Bonds 
to tide them over the many months 
of unemployment they must face, 
especially in the vast war industries 
like aircraft, while you're trying 
to absorb these millions who are 
already on us here and the millions 
who are returning from the fight- 
ing fronts. Do you think they’ve 
got enough nest eggs put aside 
for that? 


If they were treated as industry 
is treated today—if they were per- 
mitted to draw from a reserve fund 
set aside for such postwar con- 
tingency, the average worker to- 
day would have $7,200 in savings, 
$1,200 as a fund coming to him 
from the Government as a tax re- 
bate plus an additional $9,600 as 
earnings set aside against possible 
losses—a total of $18,000. That’s 
what the average worker would 
have today if he got the same break 
that industry has under our current 
tax provisions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Hummel? 

Mr. Hummel: The whole trouble 
with a lot of us when we attempt 
to analyze these problems, we 
throw figures around just as in- 
discriminately as leaves on the 
front lawn. (Applause.) 

Now, it is a fact that a great 
many people who did not have the 
opportunity to work at profitable 
wages and. at good wages and at 
steady employment found that em- 
ployment by reason of this past 
very disastrous war. They saved 
their money and there are thous- 
ands of people leaving these large 
war plants, going back to their 
homes where they can start in 
business, buy a little property, or 
provide for themselves for the fu- 
ture. 

Now, it is also a fact that the 
United States Employment Service 
offices throughout the country have 
applications for thousands of work- 
ers and no takers. People—prob- 
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ably rightfully, I don’t know—are 
taking what they call “earned vaca- 
tions.’ There are a tremendous 
number of jobs being fed into the 
system every day and there are no 
takers. 

I tell you again, before you get 
involved in sanctioning and spon- 
soring all types of government em- 
ployment projects and moan too 
much about this employment situ- 
ation, just allow—I’m not saying 
let things drift—just allow the 
passage of a few more weeks to 
roll by and you'll be very much 
surprised with the small amount of 
unemployment. 

After Pearl Harbor the country 
was very much upset about the 
great amount of unemployment 
that would result while the manu- 
facturing plants were getting tool- 
ed up for war production. We 
were attempting all sorts and kinds 
of legislation. It wasn’t necessary. 
We had a very minor problem with 
unemployment during the war 
years. Give business a chance. 
They have the money, they have 
the plants, and they’ll do the job. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hummel. I wonder if Mr. Kings- 
ley hasn’t a comment to make 
about the situation regarding the 
number of jobs that are becoming 
available. Mr. Kingsley. 

Mr. Kingsley: Well, it is true 
that the United States Employment 
Service offices have a fairly large 
backlog of unfilled job orders. 
However, we’ve been getting lay- 


offs from industrial plants and 
we've ‘been getting orders in the 
service trades and in other types of 
industries. There’s always a prob- 
lem of matching the worker to the 
job and having the right supply 
of workers for the right supply of 
jobs. At the moment, we’re in a 
position of some disequilibrium on 
those two things. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
we'll take this gentleman here who 
looks like he’s in the real estate 
business. 

Man: Ym a real estate salesman. 
I’m directing my question to Sen- 
ator Mitchell. Should not Con- 
gress have an economic council com- 
posed of our best economic experts 
like many European governments 
to advise Congress on economic 
legislation? It is safe to say that 
a large majority of our Representa- 
tives in Congress have never ma- 
jored in economics while in school. 

Mr. Denny: Well, that’s a left- 
handed dig at the Congressmen. 
(Laughter.) All right, Senator 
Mitchell. 

Senator Mitchell: 1 think you’re 
absolutely right. I think that Con- 
gress should have a much stronger 
economic guiding group. Of course 
the full employment bill calls for 
a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House and allows that 
joint committee to set up a staff. 
That staff very well could be the 
committee which you suggest. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
We'll take the young lady here 
from way up in the balcony. 
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Lady: My question is directed to 
Mr. Hummel. Mr. Hummel, in 
the 1920’s business was given a 
free hand and we had a crash. Why 
if business were given a free hand 
again, why wouldn’t a crash occur 
again? (Applause.) : 

Mr. Denny: Just a pessimist, Mr. 
Hummel. 

Mr. Hummel: I think that’s a 
very fair question and I'll try ie | 
very best to answer it in just ex: | 
actly the spirit in which it was 
asked. The conditions surround- 
ing the operation of businesses to- 
day, the question of inventories, 
the extent of the products that they 
have to make, the extent of the 
markets, the people who have 
money to buy, and, furthermore, 
the lessons which business has hon- 
estly learned during the past 20 
years, I’m satisfied will be applied 
much more wholesomely for the 
welfare of all the people than ever 
before in the history of our coun- 


try. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Hummel. Take this gentleman 
here. 


Man; Addressing Mr. Nelson. 
Since you’ve shown ability equal 
to that of a wizard, we would like 
to know what your plan is for the 
disposal of all the surplus war 
goods? 

Mr. Denny: In two minutes, Mr. 
Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson: Well, sir, it isn’t 
my responsibility to dispose of 
those war goods, But I think it 
can be done very advantageously, 


I just wish I had the time to tell 
you some of the ideas I’ve had for 
the disposal of those war goods so 
that they would produce more 
goods for us. But unfortunately, 
the time wouldn’t permit. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Nel- 
son. Here’s a young man with an 
honorable discharge button on his 
coat. 

Man: Mx. Reuther. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Reuther—lounging so lazily there 
in his chair. Get up and come to 
the front and take it. 

Man: Mr. Reuther, if individual 
enterprise doesn’t furnish full em- 
ployment for the people of this 
country, if the Government would 
take over the surplus plants and 
operate them—making civilian 
goods—would that not furnish a 
yardstick for both wages and pro- 
duction of goods and unemploy- 
ment—sort of a Detroit TVA? 

Mr. Denny: That’s a leading 
question for him. 

Mr. Reuther: Yes, and it’s a very 
good question, I think. Labor cer- 
tainly favors the Federal Govern- 
ment operating strategic plants, 
particularly in those monopolistic 
and semimonopolistic industries— 
operating them, federally-owned or 
under some authority similar to 
TVA, and using them for yard- 
stick purposes. There’s no reason 
at all why that can’t be done. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: I thank you, Mr. 
Reuther. Now the young gentle- 
man here. 
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Man: May I just ask a question 
of Mr. Reuther? Where is the 
Government going to get the 
men to run those plants? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Reuther: Well, for one 
thing, I believe there are a lot of 
boys in uniform who have dem- 
onstrated a great deal of leadership 
and initiative who'd like an op- 
portunity to come back and lead 
in a new field (applause), and I 
thing some of them would make 
mighty good managers. 

The great Willow Run bomber 
plant that once employed 38,000 
workers near Detroit—the Ford 
Motor Company announces it is 
expendable; we can just forget 
about it. No one as yet has pur- 
chased it or indicated they have 
plans to. If private industry has 
no plans for these facilities, then 
the Federal Government which op- 
created then in wartime to help us 
win a military victory ought to 
provide the necessary leadership in 
peacetime to help us win the fight 
against unemployment. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 

Mr. Hummel: I don’t want to be 
standing up here at the micro- 
phone monopolizing this talk, but 
some of this conversation just gets 
out of line. 

Mr. Denny: Go right ahead, Mr. 
Hummel. 

Mr. Hummel: Answering this 
particular man’s question—the rea- 
son that we’re here and the very 
sober, serious subject that we have 


is the question of jobs. Now why 
should so much time and attention 
be given to the disposition of some 
of these surplus buildings until we 
know whether we have manpower, 
as Mr. Nelson says, and whether 
we need those properties to pro- 
vide jobs. 

Now, Mr. Reuther’s idea of put- 
ting that Willow Run bomber plant 
into a housing project or a low- 
cost transportation project isn’t 
worth a darn because it will throw 
hundreds of other men who are 
now employed in the industries 
which are providing those goods, 
out of work. 

Furthermore, the chances are ex- 
cellent that if the Government tries 
to run those properties, they'll lose 
a lot of money—your money and 
our money. (Applause.) 

Mr. Reuther: That’s just too 
good to pass up. For one thing, 
in the best years of our economy, 
when we had so-called prosperity, 
a third of our Nation was ill- 
housed, ill-fed, and_ ill-clothed. 
There is a gigantic market at home 
here that we have never exhausted. 
Let’s bring the cost of good homes 
within the reach of the third of our 
Nation whose income has never 
been sufficient to buy good homes. 
Let the building-craft workers 
build from now on out the kind 
of homes that they’ve been build- 
ing of a higher price, and let those 
that can afford it buy them, but 
don’t rob the third of our Nation 
of a chance to live in good homes. 


(Applause.) 
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Mr, Denny: Thank you. Now/ 
let’s hear the question from this. 
gentleman. Your question, sir? 

Man: My question is directed to} 
Mr. Hummel. I’m an_ aircraft! 
worker. Will the standard of liv- 
ing drop so drastically that $25 a 
week compensation will be an in- 
ducement to the excellent Ametr- | 
ican worker to be idle? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Hummel, did 
you get that? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hummel: No, 1 didn’t get 
the question. 

Mr Denny: Will the wages drop 
so low in this country during the 
petiod of reconversion that $25 a 
week will be attractive to the air- 
craft worker or any worker? The 
young man was an aircraft worker. 
I beg pardon. I’m sorry. I'll get 
it again. 

Man: Will the standard of living 
drop so drastically that $25 a week 
compensation, will that be an en- 
ducement to the excellent Ameri- 
can worker to be idle? 

Mr. Hummel: Well, you talk 
about the standard of living drop- 
ping. The standard of living is 
based entirely upon the amount of 
money you have to buy stuff, and, 
if we can manufacture goods cheap 
and reduce the cost of living, the 
money that you get on a peacetime 
basis will go just as far as the in- 
flated dollars that you got during 
the wartime basis. 

Mr, Denny: All right, thank you, 
Mr. Hummel. Now over here on 
the other side of the house here’s 
a man with another question. 


Man: Ym an electrician in a rub- 
ber factory. I also serve on the 


War Labor Board as a panel mem- . 


ber who hears labor and capital ar- 
guments. I have served on panels 
with Mr. Hummel who is on the 
platform and speaking tonight. My 
question is addressed to Mr. Reuth- 
er. I would like to know if the 
organized labor movement leader- 
ship generally believes that the 
Government should take a lead in 
cooperation with the two major 
groups in America—industry and 
labor—in solving this unemploy- 
ment problem. There is also an- 
other question I would like to ask— 

Mr, Denny: Let’s get through 
one at a time. Mr. Reuther? 

Mr. Reuther: Yes, sir, as far as I 
know, the major sections of the 
American labor movement advo- 
cate the Federal Government giv- 
ing leadership in providing maxi- 
mum employment in the postwar 
period and favor the passage of 
the Murray Full Employment Bill. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Here’s a question for Senator 
Mitchell. 

Man: I would like the good Sen- 
ator from Washington to answer. 
There have been some questions 
asked about money—this one’s 
about money. Would a monetary 
system, as provided by our Consti- 
tution, permit a more speedy and 
lasting conversion of our economy 
to provide freedom from want— 
one of the Four Freedoms. Now 
I’m specifically referring to the 
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doctrine that our good Senator 
from the Twelfth Congressional 
District, the Honorable Jerry Voor- 
his, has tried to inculcate in our 
congressional halls for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Denny: You mean Congress- 
man, please. I know Jerry Voor- 
his very well, but he’s a Congress- 
man, Yes? 

Senator Mitchell: 1 think Con- 
gtessman Voorhis has done a great 
deal of very fine work in studying 
the monetary system. I think, 
though, that the real problem here 
is to find a means of making jobs 
and I think the monetary system 
will work better if we do have full 
employment, 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. There’s. 
a question for Mr. Nelson. Yes, 
sir. 

Man: Mr. Nelson. Do you main- 
tain that there is no saturation 
point in an age of mass production 
and technocratic advancement? 

Mr. Nelson: Vm sorry, I didn’t 
get that question. 

Man: Do you maintain speeding 
up production and manufacture as 
a constant factor? Do you main- 
tain that there is no saturation 
point in an age of mass produc- 
tion and technocratic advancement? 

Mr. Nelson: Why, I certainly do, 
sir. 

Mr. Denny: That there’s no 
saturation point in the production 
of goods. Is that what you mean? 


Mr. Nelson: I certainly do, sir. 
I do maintain that there’s no satur- 


ation point. There are 1,200,000,- 
000 people in this world that just 
haven’t anything today and if they 
can find a way to get their stand- 
ards of living increased just a 
little bit, just think how many 
goods they'll buy. It’s a question 
of getting more customers. Satura- 
tion point? There may be of certain 
things. As a whole, I would say 
no. Not in our lifetime. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
here’s—wait a minute I can’t see 
your sleeve. Is it a sergeant or— 

Man: Ym in the Navy. 

Mr. Denny: Oh, you're in the 
Navy. Oh, I beg your pardon, 
sir. Your rank, please. 

Man: Ym a Chief Petty Officer 
in the Navy. My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hummel. Mr. Hum- 
mel, America surely will owe a 
job to every one of her ten million 
servicemen. If America’s Govern- 
ment does not guarantee and de- 
liver these jobs, what organization 
will? (Applause.) t 

Mr. Hummel; Well, 1 can hon- 
estly say to you that every one in 
industry recognizes a very deep 
obligation to all the returning 
servicemen. I am satisfied that in- 
dustry will provide greater and 
bigger opportunities for better- 
paid jobs for the returning service- 
men than they've ever had before. 
I’m satisfied that industry will ab- 
sorb a great many of these boys 
coming back. I’m satisfied that 
they'll have opportunities for their 


cwn businesses and I’m satisfie 
that there’ll be eduactional adi 
vantages provided. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Tha 
you, very much, Mr. Hummel, Mr 
Nelson, Senator Mitchell, Victo 
Reuther, and Donald Kingsley, fo 
your contribution to the first o 
our series of programs on recon 
version. We have a very glamor- 
ous and important program to te 
you about for next week, cele- 
brating the anniversary of our 
sponsorship by The Reader’s 
Digest. In the meantime, here’s 
an important message for you. 


Announcer: When President 
Truman announced the news of 
the Japanese surrender to thousands 
of Americans, it seemed too good 
to be true. One man put it this} 
way: “It didn’t seem real until 
the next day when I drove my car 
into the corner filling station and 
said, ‘Fill ’er up, Bud,’ and then 
I drove away without handing over 
a single gas coupon.” | 

Yes, we can travel in our cars 
again, but during the next few 
months it will be as urgent as it 
was before the surrender that 
civilians do not travel unnecessarily 
by train, plane, or bus. Military 
traffic will continue to make tre- 
mendous demands on our transpor- 
tation system. So it is particularly 
important not to travel over the 
coming week end. You who spend 
Labor Day in your own com- 
munities will be making a wel- 
come gesture in behalf of our re- 
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turned fighting men and apprecia- 
tion of the great victory they've 
won. And now, The Reader's 
Digest returns you to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Of the three great 
media of communication, radio, 
press, and the movies, which one 
do you think has the greatest in- 


fluence—actual or potential—on 
public opinion? 
According to recent figures, 


more than ninety-five million peo- 
ple witness Hollywood movies 
every week. So next week your 
Town Meeting has arranged a 
special program to originate in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in Los 
Angeles on the subject “Should 
Hollywood Make Pictures De- 
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signed To Influence Public Opin- 
ion?” 

Charming Constance Bennett, 
film and radio star and producer 
in her own right, will join Robert 
Riskin, writer and producer in up- 
holding the affirmative. Sometimes 
gallant and sometimes villainous, 
but always highly competent Don- 
ald Crisp, the screen actor, and 
Ben Hecht, writer, will uphold the 
negative. Prominent Hollywood 
stars, including the lovely Irene 
Dunne, who was on our program 
last May, will be in the audience 
to take part in this discussion. 

Announcer: So be sure to tune 
in when The Reader's Digest 
brings you Town Meeting next 
week. 
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37.Is Communism a Threat to the 
American Way of Life? 

38. What Should Be America’s War 
and Peace Aims? 

39.Do We Want Universal Military 
Training for Youth? 

40. Should Congress Pass a Work or 
Fight Bill? 

42. Results of the Big Three Conference. 

45.Can France Regain Her Place as a 
World Power? 

46. How Should We Deal With a De- 
feated Japan? 

49. Are Britain and America Headed for 
a Trade War After Victory? 

50. Are the Rights of the Small Nations 
Protected Under Dumbarton Oaks? 

51. Can We Build a Lasting Peace Now? 


VOLUME 11 
.Is War Impairing Our Moral 
Standards? 
What Next in Europe? 


. Are National Planning and Govern- 
ment Control a Threat to De- 
mocracy ? 
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